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HE FIFTH liturgical week in the 
United States, held in New York 
- December 27-29, is now history. It was 
a success and continued the tradition of 
sound and practical scholarship evi- 
_denced at the previous weeks in Chicago, 
Saint Paul, and Saint Meinrad. In view 
| of the inclement weather and the time 
of the year the attendance was gratify- 
ing: at least six hundred at some meet- 
ings and up to twelve hundred at oth- 
ers, depending on the time of day. 
Those who could not attend these 
- meetings will find it advisable to secure 
the volume of Proceedings which will 
_ be published later on this year.* In the 
-meantime we offer the following com- 
ments from Dr. Max Jordan, a member 
_of the board of directors of the Liturgical 
Conference. 
“It was not escapism to foregather for 
a liturgical conference in this fifth year 
_ of the war, but rather an affirmation of 
the true Christian order in the midst of 
- the spasmodic — or should we say spas- 
‘mic? — disorders of our present age. 
That New York should have been cho- 
gen for the Fifth National Liturgical Week 
which was held at Cathedral High 
School in the heart of busy Manhattan, 
December 27-29, was truly a challenge. 
The metropolis met it with gratifying 
response. Notwithstanding the distrac- 
tions of the holiday season, and the in- 
_ clement weather, well over a thousand 
people attended the sessions, and many 
mgge the solemn services at Saint Pat- 
rick’s cathedral. 
aie 
*The Proceedings for the 1945 Week, as 
evell as for the preceding weeks can be pur- 
-ssed through the Liturgical Conference, 605 
th Michigan Boulevard, Chicago II, Ill. 


Editorials 


The highlights were many, and all 
converged on the liturgy as the central 
theme, on the mass as the fountain- 
head of Christian worship in its motiva- 
tion as an act of union of the creature 
with God, a union symbolizing the 
whole purpose of life, socially as well as 
individually. Father John P. Delaney, 
S.J., found moving words to convey 
this meaning when he interpreted the 
liturgy as the means of a social union 
implying the oneness of all mankind. 
Thus the indispensable condition of a 
true peace appeared clearly as the sur- 


render of a self-asserting humanity to. 


the glory and living grace of God, or to 
use a phrase of Mother Georgia Stevens, 
R.S.C.J., who spoke on liturgical chant, 
as “the creature’s awed and reverent 
response to infinite beauty, perfect pur- 
ity, limitless power.” 

While many remain “dormant” (I 
Cor. ii. 30), the New York meeting 
proved once more that there is always a 
readiness to awaken, a desire to respond, 
once access is gained to the liturgy in all 
its splendor, to the fullness of its mean- 
ing, to the power of its inspiration. 

Monsignor Joseph F. Stedman im- 
pressed it deeply on his audience how 
vital and urgent a task the liturgical 
apostolate is, particularly at this time, 
when he related the results of a survey 
among chaplains of the armed forces. 
From his figures it appeared convinc- 
ingly, and shockingly, that the state of 
religion is not what it should be, and 
that “the war is definitely not preserv- 
ing religion.” Only if we take a deé 
termined stand against the religious 
anemia which is a consequence of the 
secular, materialistic trends of this age, 


dare we hope that a metanoia will be 
born out of ‘‘foxhole religion.” 

The New York meeting was articulate 
in proposing, as the best remedy, a 
wider scope of the social prayer of the 
Church for all the faithful. Catholics 
have an obligation of leadership in 
facing the present emergency, and the 
liturgy is their foremost weapon. It was 
clearly brought to the fore by the New 
York speakers how this task arises con- 
stantly anew, in family and parish life, 
in the striving for personal sanctification 
as well as the fulfillment of the indi- 
vidual’s obligations toward the commu- 
nity, in the classroom no less than the 
wider field of Catholic Action. A great 
deal remains to be done by both clergy 


and laity to fully realize the liturgical 


treasures which all too often remain 
buried and unknown. . 

Maurice Lavanoux had a timely word 
to say in this connection when he voiced : 
his appeal to overcome mere legacies of 
the past in the field of liturgical art, and 
asked for bold initiative in giving artistic 
expression to the sense of worship innate 
in every creature. Liturgy, after all, is 
praise of God with the means of the 
creature, in mystic song and sacramen- 
tal symbolism, a concerted movement of 
all believers toward eternal values. To 
use the telling phrase coined by Die- 
trich von Hildebrand, at a previous 
liturgical week, liturgy “incorporates us 
in the supernatural and invites us con- 
tinually into the presence of God, help- 
ing us to see all things in their right 
place.” 

It is in this sense that liturgy, properly 
understood and applied, conquers chaos 
by gaining a central perspective for all 
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humanity, a true focus that helps to 
maintain a more than ephemeral bal- 
ance amidst the confusion of the time. 
The impulse must come from the liturgy 
as the genuine source of Christian devo- 
tion. Father Eugene Burke, C.S.P., of 
the Catholic University of America, ex- 
pressed this convincingly when he said 
that “to truly understand the common 
priesthood, which is the birthright of 
every Christian, is to be moved to a 
sense of the vast and abiding riches of 
Catholic sacramental life.” 

The New York gathering has helped 
to bring about such understanding. 
Archbishop Spellman, who had accept- 
ed its honorary chairmanship, and those 
commissioned by him, with Father John 
K. Daly at the head of an efficient 
organization, have earned the gratitude 
of all who were able to attend the ses- 
sions. The liturgical seeds, sown on the 
banks of the Hudson, will bear rich fruit, 
if now they are tended properly by 
liturgical action.” 

List of papers read at the Liturgical 
Conference meetings: 


The Liturgical Revival. Keynote address 
by the Right Reverend John M. Fearns, 
Rector of Saint Joseph's Seminary, Dun- 
woodie, New York. 

Liturgy and the Parish life. The Rev- 
erend Thomas 7. Carroll, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Priestliness of God’s People. The 
Reverend Eugene Burke, C.S.P., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Liturgy as a Means of Social Union. 
The Reverend John P. Delaney, S.F., 
New York, N. Y. 

Liturgy and Personal Holiness. The 
Reverend Benedict Ehmann, Rochester, 
New York. 

Liturgy and Catholic Action. The Rev- 
erend Francis N. Wendell, O.P., New 
York, N. Y. 

Liturgy in the School Curriculum. The 
Reverend Ralph Kelley, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

Liturgical Chant. Mother Georgia Stevens, 
R.S.C.F., New York, N. Y. 

Liturgical Art. Maurice Lavanoux. New 
Vork ND. 

The Possibilities of Liturgical Life in 
City Parishes. The Reverend John P. 
Monaghan, Midland Beach, N. Y. and the 
Reverend Foseph Currinctone, Rochester, 
Wal 

The Possibilities of Liturgical Life in 
Rural Parishes. The Reverend John 
Fries, Catasauqua, P. and the Reverend 
William A. Tennien, Burlington, Ver- 
mont. 


The Liturgy in Military Life. The Right 
Reverend Joseph F. Stedman, Brooklyn, 
Nak 


HERE is an example of retributive jus- 
tice. A friend who shares our dislike for 
fake plaster vaults in churches, tells us 
of an incident that happened in his 
parish church which may be of interest 
to our readers. It seems that rain had 
seeped through the roof (how familiar 
that will sound to some pastors!) and 
had damaged the plaster vault. In time 
one of the plaster rosettes which was 
supposed to hold up the plaster (stone) 
ribs of the vault became dislodged from its 
wire moorings and came crashing down 
in the church. Fortunately no one was 
hurt but the pay-off is that this ava- 
lanche of plaster architecture crashed 
into the statue of an angel holding one 
of those clusters of electric lights. The 
angel was decapitated and otherwise 
ruined. We wonder if this indicates a 
way whereby other statues of equal 
value might not be done away with. 


AMONG the diocesan papers which 
show an intelligent interest in matters 
of religious art we must surely number 
The Tidings of Los Angeles. On several 
occasions their literary editor, Mr Mur- 
ray Lavery, commented favorably on 
the material which has appeared in our 
publication. In the December 22, 1944, 
issue of The Tidings, Mr Lavery re- 
marked about the contents of the last 
issue of LirurcicaAL Arts: “‘In fact, this 
whole issue echoes the Psalmist: ‘Lord, 
I have loved the beauty of Thy house, 
and the place where Thy glory dwelleth.’ 

. . Words that we say every Sunday at 
mass — at least with our lips.” The pur- 
pose of LirurGIcAL Arts could not have 
been better stated. 


ASWELL-ROUNDED approach to art 
is the best way to achieve that sense of 
balance so necessary to reach an appre- 
ciation and understanding of the poten- 
tialities of our age. This is particularly 
true in religious art in which tradition 
plays so large a part. The articles in this 
issue afford such a balanced approach. 
The National Sculpture Society, ever 
mindful of the need for a revitalized art, 
contributes the third article in a series of 
five. The first, which appeared in the 
February, 1943, issue, was an introduc- 
tion to the general subject of sculpture 
but dealt more particularly with the 
art of Egypt; the second, in the Febru- 
ary, 1944, number, was concerned with 
the Classical period. The third article, in 


this issue, tells us something of the great 
art of the periods known as romanesque 
and gothic. On the subject of painting 
we’ offer excellent illustrations of the 
work of two painters whose work is 
surely not well known to our readers. In 
the case of Candido Portinari, one of 


Brazil’s foremost artists, we have several — 
excellent photographs of religious sub- — 


jects, with a comment written by Mon- 
signor Joaquim Nabuco, of Rio de 
Janeiro. A French painter, André Gi- 
rard, gives us a moving story based on 
his interpretation of the Stations of the 
Cross. The six illustrations constitute an 
eloquent pictorial commentary on the 
recital of his trials and tribulations in 
occupied France. Again in the field of 
sculpture we are happy to present a 
colloquy between the Director of the 


Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts and a ~ 


sculptor friend, Erwin F. Frey. Father 
John LaFarge, S.J., contributes an illu- 
minating commentary on this colloquy. 
To keep musicians happy Father Fran- 
cis J. Guenther, S.J., of Saint Mary’s 
College, Saint Marys, Kansas, offers a 
few remarks on church music, which he 
terms “‘a neglected liturgical art.” Can 
it be hinted that one of the reasons for 
this neglect lies, in a way, in the con- 
tinued disregard for the norms laid 
down in the Motu Proprio of Pius LX? 
And since a dash on controversy is in- 
vigorating, we have Grover Cronin’s re- 
marks re the curious scholarly gyrations 
of that prince of controversialists, the re- 
doubtable Cambridge professor, G. G. 
Coulton. 


WE ARE happy to report that the re- 
production, as a frontispiece in the 
last issue of the magazine, of Carl 
Schmitt’s painting of the Madonna, has 
elicited a number of very flattering 
comments. Several readers complained 
that some biographical notice concern- 
ing Mr Schmitt should have been printed 
and we agree, but Mr Schmitt is a very 
modest man and it was not possible to 
secure much data. However we have 
made another effort and learn that Carl 
Schmitt works in peace and content- 
ment at Silvermine, Norwalk, Connec- 
ticut. He has devoted many years to 
study, experimentation, and research 
and, as he notes: “I have perhaps neg- 
lected the angles of publicity.”’ That is 
putting it mildly. Most of Mr Schmitt’s 
work is in private collections in Boston, 
New York, and Baltimore and he ex- 
hibits only on invitation. Some of our 
readers could be instrumental in draw- 
ing out Mr Schmitt from his obscurity. 


| 
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Man Builds as He Believes 


EFORE presenting Mr Frey’s remarks it 
might be wise to give their author a 
setting. Erwin Frey is one of this country’s 


_ outstanding sculptors whose record of accom- 
_ plishment as a teacher — perhaps it would be 


~ 


better to say his record as an educational force 
—is equally notable. The “‘teacher, guide 
and friend” he refers to is the well-loved 
Clement 7. Barnhorn, contemporary of Duve- 
neck on the staff of the Cincinnati Art Acad- 


-emy, a devout Catholic who executed numbers 


of church commissions in his long career as 


sculptor and teacher. The course of Erwin 


Frey’s artistic development is an interesting 
and self-induced progress from the often over- 
dextrous modeling tradition of the nineteenth 


century to the direct carving which promises to 


be the salvation of modern sculpture. Mr 


Frey is neither a critic nor an historian of the 
arts, but has a highly discriminating sense of 


excellence in the art he practices. Since 1925 he 


has been a member of the faculty of the Ohio 
State University. 
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My BIAS is that I take art seriously: I 


consider it part of the whole man, not 


something that can be put on or taken 
off at will, like a hat or coat. Also, art 
for me is intimately involved with truth, 
con-substantial with it, a theologian 
might say. I have felt this since I was a 


young student, and I believe it now. And 


ever since I was a student I have thought 


- of religion as one of the most inclusive 


and concrete revelations of truth. Hence 
I feel art and religion to be closely inter- 
mixed and dependent, for fullness of 


understanding, on each other. 


Thinking in this fashion I used to go 


~ often with my Catholic friend, who was 


guide and teacher as well, to his church, 


exploring dozens of shrines, chapels, 


parish churches, and even cathedrals 
with him. Always, with few exceptions, 


the architecture of the church offended 


me. Always the cheapness and tawdri- 


ness of the statues blocked what was for 


me a main road to faith. But my friend, 
in looking at the hideous painted plaster 
statues, seemed to, suspend the artistic 
part of his person. He replied to my 
protests by insisting that the inner mys- 
tery, the truth, of his religion was not 


ERwin F. Frey 


With comments by Puitie R. ADAMs 


affected by such grotesque outward 
misrepresentation. I am not a philoso- 
pher, and didn’t argue the point with 
him. But I felt deeply, and still feel, that 
man builds as he believes. These saints, 
virgins, stations of the cross, ostensible 
aids to faith, were shameless in their 
appeal to man’s vulgarity, even his 
morbidity. They showed a complete 
state of inner decay which revolted and 
shocked me. I soon learned that this was 
not a local American or sectarian trait, 
it was European as well, and both Prot- 
estant and Catholic. 


No reader of Lirurcicay Arts is likely 
to quarrel with Mr Frey’s estimate of Barclay 
Street’s artistic merit. Probably his generosity 
of spirit keeps him from being more violent, as 
any artist of sensibility must be. His remark 
that this disease of the soul — it 1s hardly less 
— is not confined to any group or area of the 
Christian west is worth underscoring. The 
debasement of Buddhist and Islamic art today 
is equally notable, though in the Near East 
and the Orient a general cultural eclipse may 
be responsible, as there is no contemporary 
secular art in those regions worth mentioning. 
In the West, however, no matter what opinion 
may be held of “‘modern art,” there are abun- 
dant evidences of its inner vitality. Father 
Couturier has often remarked as much in these 
pages. Nor would any art historian be likely 
to take exception to the truth of Mr Frey’s 
premise that “man builds as he believes.” This 
is so generally accepted where archaeological 
periods are concerned, in the comparative ab- 
sence of literary documents, that it is funda- 
mental to almost all historical hypotheses. 
Certainly the gothic cathedral is one of the 
strongest evidences of the spiritual vigor of the 
medieval church. But many sincerely devout 
people are reluctant to admit the applicability 
of the principle to-day, contending, with what 
is no doubt doctrinal soundness, that the inner 
truths exist eternally no matter what thew 
outward guise. Here Mr Frey is too kind to 
press the argument in reverse by pointing out 
that, if the principle does not obtain with equal 
force in the twentieth and twelfth centuries, 
then the defender of the church’s inner vitality 
in the twentieth must admit that the gothic 
cathedral is no more than a happy accident, 


shedding no light on the inner state of the 
church in the middle ages, and for which the 
church can take little uf any credit. It 1s still 
logically impossible to eat one’s cake and have 
it. But he goes on: 


WHAT COULD I deduce from these 
hollow empty effigies? Even the materi- 
als, honest in their own right, had been 
violated by money-seeking charlatans. 
Church statuary became for me a sym- 
bol of the decadent in man, and this at a 
time when I had hoped that the Church, 
together with the artist, symbolized the 
spiritual in man, and could arrest the 
flood of industrial materialism which 
was engulfing my generation. I had 
never before questioned this ability of 
the Church, but I was positive that not a 
single inspired moment could have en- 
tered into the building of such symbols, 
and good or bad I consider them to be 
valid symbols; that motives of profit and 
price, obviously nothing else, lay back of 
them. 

As a result, belief would never have 
been possible for me if I had not seen and 
come to know the gothic, cathedral. ‘The 
simple gothic stone carver had used the 
same subject, for the same church, and 
by its order. He achieved a level of 
quality which not only sprang from an 
intense and real faith, but which must 
have been demanded by the Church. 

Clearly, the Church has stood the test 
of time, it has survived; but before me 
everywhere to-day is its puzzling out- 
ward manifestation, which spells decay 
with equal and dreadful clearness. I 
have never felt that the outward eye 
could see differently from the inner eye, 
especially in spiritual matters. Good 
Christians and artistically good church- 
es are not always synonymous, yet the 
outer shell does reflect what is within; in 
art the apparel does decidedly proclaim 
the man. There should be no compro- 
mise in these matters, and there would 
be none if the Church so demanded. 


Here the whole question of authority rises. 
The real authority of the Catholic Church lies 
admittedly in matters of faith and doctrine, 
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and probably cannot be exercised to control the 
quality of church statuary. But the idea of 
authority underlies much Catholic thought and 
action apart from the realm of dogma. There ts 
certainly precedent in the temporal organtza- 
tion of the Church for an enlightened despot- 
ism, the operation of an aristocratic power 
whereby much of good can be achieved by the 
authority of the hierarchy without waiting for 
the glacial slowness of popular change. It 
would seem so, at least, to a non-Catholic. 
One of the justifications of the aristocratic 
principle is that it permits a few capable indt- 
viduals, of taste and perception they must be, 
to act for the good of the many. Aristocracy’s 
record of patronage in the arts is often argued 
in its favor. The aristocratic nature of Catholic 
government certainly gives tt powers of per- 
suasion, if not of actual command, which 
should make the establishment and mainte- 
nance of standards of taste a comparatively 
easy task. Why then is the hierarchy so loath 
to react to this desperate challenge? The 
answer often given is that the Church, being a 
true democracy of the spirit, cannot too rapidly 
outstrip the taste and understanding of its 
members, without risk of needless confusion. 
But the democratic principle in the arts 
assumes, and the assumption has been vindi- 
cated innumerable times in practice, that the 
mass of people have capacities, at least, for far 
better taste than is generally attributed to 
them, provided they have equal access to fine 
things. This is the axiom on which the re- 
markable phenomenon of the public art mu- 
seum in America has been built. If such 
access were given by the Church what wonders 
might not result? The experiment would be 
possible, harmless, and more than a little 
interesting. To return to the sculptor: 


EVEN a secular statue, building or 
painting must have something of faith in 
it, God, the essence of life. Hence an 
inquiring non-churchman should per- 
haps not be blamed for questioning the 
integrity of a Church which does not 
insist that a spiritual life flow through 
the walls and statues of its exterior form. 
Perhaps I can be forgiven if I question 
the vitality of a faith so cloistered, so 
unused, or actually misused. 

There may be an interim, a moment 
when the inner quality can exist apart 
from, and untouched by, its outer form. 
But in time, and I think a short time, 
those who permit bad things to stand as 
symbols of the good will themselves 
become the victims of a narrow re- 
stricted faith. Bad art becomes bad 
faith. 

It could be said that all this assumes 
an accepted standard of judgment, of 
taste, and that taste is too relative and 


variable to be of consequence. Good 
taste may be indefinable, as is faith, but 
it still exists. It lives through use and 
often disappears from disuse. This un- 
derstanding, or ability to sense the 
inner quality of a work of art, is no more 
than a sense of the rightness or fitness of 
things. It is a sense which the Church 
has refined, in most of its usages, for 
hundreds of years. Why should it not be 
as conscientiously, vigorously, exercised 
in the arts? All that is necessary is for 
the clergy to realize that a work of art is 
good or bad not because of its style, 
religious subject matter, or medium, but 
because the artist built with an intense 
experience tempered and encouraged 
by his period; for the clergy, in short, to 
cultivate its once creative artistic sensi- 
bilities. It is a slow process. 


The gulf between the taste of the clergy and 
the work of the significant contemporary artist 
is suggested by the patent absurdity of recom- 
mending that a still-life or landscape by one 
of the greatest modern artists, Cézanne, for 
example, be used as an altar-painting. And 
yet Cézanne’s trees and apples “‘their great 
Original proclaim’ as unmistakably as do 
the words of Addison’s famous hymn. Every- 
one is aware of the religious intensity and 
conviction of Van Gogh’s painting, but who 
could imagine his sunflowers or cypress trees, 
through which, instead of the accepted sub- 
jects, he expressed his religious feeling, under 
the plaster vaults of a twentieth century 
would-be gothic church? The idea isn’t alto- 
gether fantastic: the crusading priests of 
Spain’s reconquest put the cosmetic boxes of 
Moorish concubines on their altars as reli- 
quary caskets, they were magnificent ivory- 
carvings; chimeras from infidel Persia glow- 
ered in silk on the altars of Romanesque 
abbeys all over Europe. Such beauty obviously 
existed for the greater glory of God. 


ABANDONMENT of traditional styles 
is not a final solution, no matter how 
stimulating and novel the change may 
be. The real reason many of us rebel 
against traditional styles is because they 
are empty of content, sterile, lacking in 
character and life. We must not over- 
look the fact that a modern idiom born 
of the present may also be sterile, cold 
and meaningless. A shell can be empty, 
regardless of its date. 


Finally, and in confirmation of most of 
what has been said, the “Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia”’ in its article on “Liturgical Chant” 
sums up the whole problem, “when the wor- 
ship of the true God is in question, man ought 
to offer Him his very best, and in the way it 
will be least unworthy of the divinity.” 


_a work of art is good or bad not because 


i 
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Comment on remarks of Mr Frey 4 
and Mr Adams by The Reverend — ‘ 
Joun LaFarce, S.J. : 


O THOSE who have been strug- — 
gling to bring about some reform of — 
religious art in the United States, the ‘| 
caustic notes of Mr Frey area refreshing — 
stimulus. Both Mr Frey and Mr Adams _ 
indicate the salutary if unpleasant truth © 
that there is a real scandal in the morbid — 
state of much that passes as religious or 
as liturgical art. It is hard to know which — i | 
is the greater scandal: that these dis- _ 
honest performances are given to the _ 
public for their spiritual nourishment, © 
or that the same public, directly or — 
through the patrons who represent it, | 
are willing to pay such expensive prices i 
for worthless material. 
Mr Frey speaks eminently to the 
point, when he observes: “‘All that is i 
necessary is for the clergy to realize that | 


. but because the artist — 


3 


of its style . . 
built with an intense experience. . . . 

A misunderstanding, however, may 
be created by certain expressions used 
by the two writers: first, with regard to 
decadent art as a sign of religious deca- 
dence: second, as to the demand which 
the church authorities might make for / 
better art. S| 

Mr Frey’s “‘argument in reverse,” 4 
using our own age to cast doubt upon ~ 
the gothic epoch, will hardly stand up 
under examination. Conditions to-day — 
are so completely different from then, 
that such a comparison or inference is _ 
scarcely warranted. The gothic cathe- © 
dral was the fruit of a profoundly re- 
ligious society, not just a society of re- 
ligious people, but of religiously inspired 
institutions: guilds, crafts, and collabora- 
tion between Church and State. Re- 
ligious art in our times has to struggle 
with a grievously secularized, as well asa 
religiously divided, civilization. Back of 
its shortcomings lies a long history of 
Catholic peoples uprooted from the 
land and culture of their ancestors, of 
minority groups struggling in a re- 
ligiously alien atmosphere. It is, in 
short, the fruit of religious pentca 
separation and disunion. 

The position of art itself in our 
secularized, departmentalized modern 
life, forbids our deducing a general lack 
of religious faith from the defects of — 
religious art. Such an exaggeration, if 
insisted upon, hinders, rather than aids, 
the cause of a real artistic and liturgical 
revival. It would be more logical to put 
the horse before the cart, and warn that 


ic 


‘ourtesy Monsignor Joaquim Nabuco 


PAINTINGS BY CANDIDO PORTINARI: (LEFT 
TO RIGHT), SAINT JOHN OF THE CROSS, 
OUR LADY OF MOUNT CARMEL, SAINT SI- 
MON STOCK, SAINT SIMON STOCK, DETAIL. 


is justly proud of Candido Portinari for what he has already accomplished and 
at his creative genius holds in store. Portinari’s artistic credo is simple. He wants 
hat a machine is not able to do, to create, as far as that is humanly possible, that 
© man’s spiraculum vitae (Genesis ii. 7) and to put on canvas something of the 
e life with which God has filled the world. 
inari is said to be at his best as a portrait painter but he cannot be limited to any 
ecial type of painting. Colors and brushes, the artist’s technique, these hold no 
for him. : 
or religious paintings, Portinari has only recently started producing along those 
is “Lady of Mount Carmel” is full of life and grace. It is perhaps his masterpiece 
The flowing brown habit and the bright yellow cape serve to stress, in a unique 
he charming face of the Madonna, distributing favors through the medium of the 
ar and carrying the Child Jesus, who is looking around in search of those who 
is Mother’s care. 
tinari has just started on a group of fourteen Stations of the Cross, destined for a 
hurch in Bello-Horizonte, in the State of Minas Geraes, rich in old religious 


ian artistic treasures. — JOAQUIM NABUCO 
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STATIONS OF THE CROSS, PAINTED BY ANDRE GIRARD 


(Photos Courtesy of Bignou Gallery 


André Girard was born at Chinon in Touraine, France, in 1901. He studied at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in Paris, and for one year worked with Georges 
Rouault. He also feels he owes much to the advice of Marquet and Bonnard. 
He has exhibited in Paris, Geneva, Venice, and Cannes, as well as in New York 


in 1938 and San Francisco in 1939 — all these being one-man shows. His wo 
was also shown in the Exposition Internationale in Paris in 1937 and in t 
French Pavilions of the New York and San Francisco World’s Fairs in 1939-194 
These stations were recently shown at the Bignou Gallery, New York. 
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a continuance of our present neglect is 
bound to have a weakening effect upon 
a faith that is now strong. What was for- 
-merly no scandal to simple souls is 
bound to become a great scandal to the 
newer generation, unless art be brought 
into truer harmony with what we now 
believe and hold sacred. 

I heartily agree with the two authors 
when they urge that Church authorities 
-can do much good by a more definite 
demand for the right form of art. But it is 
not necessary to resort to an “enlight- 
ened despotism’? or to some kind of 
- aristocracy within the Church. Outside 
_of her teaching on matters of faith and 


~YA7HENEVER you visit a church, 
be it in France or in Italy, you 
_ make, each time, the most impressive of 
all pilgrimages, following the road of 

Calvary with fourteen stops before as 
_ many crosses. Of course we make this 

pilgrimage only if we ponder the drama 
enacted in terms of a real event. Even 
_ those who do not kneel before the Cross 
- cannot think, without horror, of the tor- 

_ture inflicted on a Man who is insulted 
without reason, on Whom is placed a 

heavy instrument of torture to which 

His feet and wrists are later nailed, and 
who is then exposed upon the top of a 
hill, after which that Man is left to die of 
exhaustion. 

_ The execution of a hostage is more 
~ humane than such a crime. And if we 
further ponder on the purity of the 
replies of this condemned Man, if we 
- recall that the core of His doctrine was 
Jove one another,” we realize that the 
ferocity of His torturers reached limits 
- that cannot be explained. 

This hate of beauty and purity by 
those “who do not know what they do” 
hhas been a thousand times forgiven, 

- since Christ Himself, in dying, asked for 
its forgiveness, but if we relive each 
station, we quiver with indignation and 
we must do ourselves violence to accept 
the sublime forgiveness of the Master. 
My first impressions on this subject 
_ date from my childhood, and I remem- 
ber how surprised I was when I con- 
sidered the tranquillity of those who 
‘no doubt appreciated the quality of the 


morals, the Church constantly and nor- 
mally exercises her pastoral authority. It 
is entirely within the ordinary day’s 
work of a bishop, for instance, to suggest 
or even to demand authoritatively that 
his people observe certain norms in the 
matter of liturgy, or in the matter of art 
where it touches upon worship or upon 
moral decency. Many Catholic dioceses 
contain prescriptions upon the matter 
of music and chant in relation to divine 
worship. Some have established com- 
missions with regard to art and archi- 
tecture. The problem of establishing 
norms, however, is much more difficult 
in the field of the representative arts 


Via Dolorosa 


ANDRE GIRARD 


sculpture and paintings which they 
viewed but who seemed to be oblivious 
to their meaning. And yet the religious 
who selected and fixed the subject 
matter of each of the fourteen stations 
made the choice with an intention to 
underline their subjects in a deliberate, 
violent manner, the better to show the 
sufferings, the iniquity, the insufferable 
aspect of the drama. Thrice they show 
us Christ falling exhausted, again in- 
sulted, and then obliged to take up His 
cross again. Thrice, the women ap- 
proach the condemned Man — first His 
mother who will be pushed away and 
who will not be seen again; then the 
audacious Veronica who dares wash the 
Holy Face so near its final agony; finally 
the holy women of Jerusalem who weep 
over Him. We are not spared the hor- 
rible details of the disrobing or the 
rending of the nailed flesh. 

How is it that the naked, cruel char- 
acter of these fourteen brutal, real events 
has disappeared in the usual representa- 
tions? This has always surprised me and 
it surprises me even to-day. It seems to 
me to be in contradiction to the aims of 
the friars, who wanted each church to 
be bound to show “what actually hap- 
pened.” The meaning of the sacrifice 
enacted at the altar each of us must see 
in every step of the Passion, pictured on 
the walls of the church. 

It seems to me that it is imperative 
that the Way of the Cross avoid any 
legendary character and should rather 
appear to us as the cruel reality which 


than in the field of music. In the latter, 
the Church has her own ritual music, as 
well as a considerable corpus of precise 
prescriptions. Obviously, in the artistic 
and architectural field, outside of a few 
elementary regulations, the realm of 
individual choice must be left vastly 
more free, as Mr Adams himself indi- 
cates as to statuary. For the Church to 
make a multitude of precise and binding 
demands, might bring even worse results 
than what we have at present. It is by 
stimulating a religious spirit among 
artists and by urging patrons to en- 
courage individual talent that progress 
can best be expected. 


threw the entire world into confusion. 
And so, in church after church, I was 
led to compose, for myself, drawings in 
which I endeavored to eliminate super- 
ficial beauty so that I might produce 
something which would tell what really 
happened on the road to Calvary and on 
Calvary itself. 


WHAT is more, all this has happened 
again since, under many different forms. 
Even as recently as during the last four 
years, German oppression in France was 
not only a long lesson in patience and 
heroism; this oppression forced us to 
think and to pray more than we have 
ever thought and prayed before. It has 
forced the people of France to be united 
because no one could be clothed, or 
could eat, or could work, without the 
duplicity of a thousand well placed 
friendships. And all those who under- 
stood that every Frenchman had to 
resist threats, requisitions, crimes, injus- 
tices — all those plotted their action, 
met, worked, after the manner of the early 
Christians. There is the important point. 
Instead of the catacombs we had the 
stables, the cellars, or the natural caves 
of our mountains. The spirit of these 
groups was nearly always that of a mys- 
tical purity. Contrary to what might be 
believed, the resistance movement drew 
forth more love among Frenchmen than 
hatred for the Germans. 

Before reaching the stage of actual 
fighting, it was necessary secretly to 
instruct thousands of local leaders, hide 
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[30] 
Then, when I received a new painting © 
which more violently represented the — 


hundreds of officers, save those who had 
escaped, prevent the arrest of the most 
valuable men, share meagre meals with 
those who did not have a food card, 
nurse the sick and the wounded at the 
peril of one’s liberty or one’s life. If, 
perchance, it was possible to sleep in a 
bed, it was necessary to verify, before 
going to sleep, where the alternative 
exit might be, which would afford a 
means of escape should, perhaps at four 
o’clock in the morning, the Gestapo 
knock at the door. 

This life of a wanderer have I led, 
like all the others who fought the in- 
vaders, but I was fortunate, in a fashion, 
because in my pocket I had the fourteen 
small sketches of my Way of the Cross, 
as well as their variations, and I worked 
on them during the long waiting hours 
which come to everyone during a war. 
For example, one evening at the door of 
a church I saw a very pale child stand- 
ing between two old women; the child 
was lost, the old women questioned him 
and I found in this group the form that 
I eventually gave to the eighth Station 
where Jesus, bearing the cross, meets the 
women of Jerusalem and speaks to them. 

I saw the guards around the dead 
Christ; I saw their silhouettes, at night, 
at the entrance of a farmyard where 
they had just massacred those whom 
“they’’ called hostages. 

I saw the look of despair between a 
son and his mother as the moment of 
his arrest with other workmen who were 
to be deported to Germany for slave 
labor, and then I thought of the fourth 
Station where Jesus meets His mother. 

I saw, in a kommandantur, the mayor 
wash his hands and allow German 
officers to condemn innocent people. 
Pilate was of the same breed. 

I saw the fury with which brutal Ger- 
man officers treated wounded soldiers, 
even their own. I saw on their faces the 
expression of the same sarcasm, the same 
hateful pleasure which must have been 
evident on the faces of the guards who 
whipped Jesus on the way to Golgotha. 

I saw the tears, the dry, drawn faces 
of members of a family looking upon 
their mutilated child and I thought of 
the entombment of Christ. 

I saw my friends carry the dead, 
without noise at night—the slow 
rhythm and careful steps of their com- 
rades; this was the descent from the 
Cross. 

I saw each gesture of the Way of the 
Cross, accomplished in the same atmos- 
phere of injustice, with the same inso- 
lence of the torturers. 


IN THIS way my notebook was filled 
with sketches. I completed them in the 
icy cold waiting rooms of railroad sta- 
tions, with poor light, where one waited 
all night for a comrade or a leader — or 
perhaps at some village near the sea 
where, on dark nights, we waited for 
boats which came from Gibraltar, From 
time to time I would enter a neighbor- 
ing villa while a friend would stand 
watch. Then I would sketch in my note- 
book. An enemy patrol would pass by. 

During this period the churches were 
often welcome havens, as during the 
middle ages. How often did I not wait 
in a little church for the visit of one of 
our leaders, and I then took the oppor- 
tunity to ponder, once again, on the 
succession of the fourteen stops of the 
sacred drama of Calvary. 

Never, in France, had a whole people 
more fully realized that such iniquity, 
as that represented in the sacred drama, 
was possible. I well remember, in this 
respect, the words of a priest who has 
since then been shot. Love, charity, 
were as insults to the new order. 

The threshold to this calvary of the 
people — it was found at all the cross- 
roads of France. And, in our expression 
of sorrow, religion was — I will not say 
“allowed” (this would be too harsh); 
I will say that religion was viewed as 
excusable. But it was best not to misuse 
It. 

And that was the atmosphere in which 
my comrades in France, and myself, 
worked on religious painting. Each of 
us resisted as best we could and in the 
manner best fitted to our respective 
talents. 

While elaborating these stations — 
which I completed in this country — I 
expressed the hope that many other 
painters would also paint these subjects. 
Quite often a pictorial representation 
helps a plain man to reflect “how heavy 
is the Cross — how painful must be this 
wound — is it possible to nail a man to 
such a cross?” A picture can lead to such 
direct thoughts, if it is painted in colors 
which are familiar to us and if the cos- 
tumes do not place the drama too much 
in the past and if the expressions are 
human. 

The point is to be concrete, not ab- 
stract — to speak to the heart as well 
as to the head. It has occurred to me 
that if I had the honor and the great 
happiness to be a pastor, I would leave 
empty frames in lieu of representations 
of the Way of the Cross and then I 
would ask artists to help me show each 
scene as they themselves saw them. 


drama, I would therewith replace an- 
other which may not have solved the 


problem so well. Some will protest, — 


perhaps, that this exhibition plan would 


be a profanation of the church. Would — 
it really be so? Is not the mass cele-— 


brated each day and is not everything 


which rejuvenates the conscience of the — 


faithful justified? At any rate I submit 


ee y 


this idea to those who, by the grace of © 


God, are better qualified to judge its 
efficacy. 


To conclude, I believe that a Way of © 


the Cross is not only a series of fourteen 
panels but really a part of a plastic inte- 
rior life. It is necessary to live interiorly 
the road to Calvary to be able to paint 
these panels. Time is necessary — a long 


time in order properly to harmonize — 


these fourteen paintings in a single sym- 
phony. And the last thing we realize 
when we complete the work is that 
Calvary never again leaves the thoughts 
of those who have pondered over its 
meaning. One thinks of it incessantly 


and this, perhaps, is one form of prayer. — 


It is through the same moral phe- 


nomenon that the works of painters — 


which I have seen during the German 
occupation of France have appeared to 
me to be bathed in a Plastic religion — 


sincere, moving, deep. Suffering will 


have given us the only boon which 
could come from an ememy opposed to 
all freedom of prayer. 

I saw the still lifes and the landscapes 
of Bonnard — the great figures of Rou- 
ault — increase in depth. The serenity 
of certain paintings by Matisse or the 
restrained agony, the violence of the 
last paintings by Chastel — all were 
the reaction caused by meditation on 
the facility and shallowness of the pre- 
war period. Gone were the “daring” 
things seen in exhibitions of a more 
peaceful era; rather, we sought depth 
and risks in those realms, so full of traps 
for the unwary, which Rouault called 
Form, color, harmony — that beloved country. 


And here was, at least, the result of i) 
imaged prayer. 4 
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Sculpture: Romanesque and Gothic Period 


HE NATIONAL SCULPTURE 
SOCIETY, keenly interested in the 
development and appreciation of ecclesi- 
astical sculpture, is presenting a series of 
articles in LirurcicAL Arts, of which 
this is the third, to illustrate the sculp- 
tors’ contribution throughout the ages, 
embodying and making vivid spiritual 
beliefs. 
Having ended the last article, ‘““The 
Classical Period,’ with the statement 
that the quest after truth marks the 
Greek mind at its best, which in sculp- 
ture represents the most realistic study 

and depiction of the human body, we 
must add the further contribution to this 
period of the Romans. 

_ In review it must be recalled that the 
- Romans borrowed in a large measure 
from the Greeks who were obligated in 
turn to the peoples of Egypt and Meso- 
potamia. We recognize here the passing 
‘on of cultures founded along the Nile 
and beside the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and in the Hills of Palestine and the 
city-states of Greece to the next period 
in art development, the romanesque and 
the gothic. 

It must be borne in mind that al- 
though the Roman Empire continued 
its existence into the fifth century, its 
_ days were numbered because of the in- 
cursions of barbarian hordes, by people 
living in an area reaching from the 
Black Sea to the mouth of the Rhine and 
from the Scandinavian peninsula to the 
boundaries of the Roman Empire along 
the Danube. This devastating invasion 
in the fifth century and the collapse of 
the Roman political structure, brought 
into being the power of the Popes in 
place of the Roman Emperors. 

From this time on the Christian 
Church plays the dominant réle follow- 
ing the waning of the classical era to 
produce our modern world. 

Speaking of the end of the Roman 
Empire, let us not forget that in the 
East, Constantinople perpetuated the 
glory of the Ceasars and for one thou- 
sand years her civilization was superior 
to that of Western Europe. Her byzan- 
‘tine culture combined the influences of 
the Orient with the Christian spirit, 
_ producing a brilliant and luxurious art. 


They portrayed Christian saints, but 
foreign indeed to the simplicity of Je- 
sus’s teachings, they were ornate, ele- 
gant and formalized figures in mosaics, 
sculpture and paintings. 

All this is a fascinating story — how 
elements from the Near East, Greece, 
Rome and the Germanic tribes were 
fashioned into a new product beginning 
in about 1100 to produce outstanding 
literary, intellectual and artistic achieve- 
ments for the enrichment of world 
civilization. 

There is no clear cut cleavage be- 
tween romanesque and gothic. It was a 
gradual evolutionary process which cul- 
minated in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. (The term gothic was 
contemptuously given by Renaissance 
enthusiasts, who used it to mean bar- 
barian.) The outstanding feature in 
gothic structures is the pointed arch, 
whereas the romanesque builders were 
compelled to use thick walls with a 
minimum of windows to sustain the 
round arch and barrel and groined 
vaulting. 

Romanesque sculpture, like roman- 
esque architecture, varied according to 
locality, and almost all romanesque 
sculpture was used for architectural 
purposes. In the south of France, for ex- 
ample, the influence of classic remains is 
evident in such works as the portals of 
Saint Gilles, in the use of classic decora- 
tive motifs, the columns as well as the 
general composition. Here the classic 
“Greek key” motif was used above the 
columns, and the decorative foliage 
compares with the Roman decoration 
on Trajan’s forum. 

The Cluniac centre in Burgundy pro- 
duced some of the most beautiful roman- 
esque sculpture, and though little of it 
remains, the capitols of the sanctuary 
still exist. These capitols were decorated 
with figures representing musical tones, 
skilfully composed and vigorous in con- 
ception. 

Another example of sculpture of this 
period in which the byzantine influ- 
ence is strong is the tympanum over the 
door at Vézelay. This panel was com- 
posed so as to fit as many religious stories 
as possible into the given space. The 


sculpture on a cathedral was the library 
of the ordinary man, through which he 
learned the stories of the Bible. 

For many the famous Porch of Saint 
Trophime at Arles is accepted as the 
finest example of romanesque sculpture. 
(See illustrations.) It compares closely in 
general design to the central part of that 
of Saint Gilles, and preserves the origi- 
nal designs of its predecessor even more 
perfectly than the Saint Gilles porch in 
its present condition. Here again it is 
interesting to note that the capitals are 
of classical and byzantine inspiration. 
The date of this work is a matter of con- 
troversy. The date accepted by many 
authorities is 1152, from a translation of 
the relics of Saint Trophimus, and in 
any case they show no trace of thechange 
to the more gothic types which begin in 
the thirteenth century. 

It is interesting to follow the path of 
development in these Provengal sculp- 
tures which we found earlier in Bur- 
gundy. Just as the earlier work at Cluny 
is more refined and delicate, though 
sometimes experimental, but later be- 
comes bolder at Vézelay and Autun, 
though at the same time it loses some of 
its delicacy, so in Provence we can 
arrange a series showing a similar prog- 
ress. Saint Gilles displays the delicate 
and experimental work, 1150; the north 
walk of the Arles cloister shows perhaps 
the finest work, though still a little 
experimental, 1160-80; the porch be- 
comes a little coarser but more uni- 
formly competent. 

Besides the cloister at Arles there are 
a number of other examples, but none of 
them are particularly rich in figure 
sculpture. 


As STATED before there is no clear 
cut cleavage between romanesque and 
gothic. Thirteenth century architec- 
ture and sculpture was gothic at its best, 
and the finest examples are to be found 
in France. Grand cathedrals like Notre 
Dame of Paris, Amiens, and Chartres 
are expressions of both the religious 
feeling and the structural knowledge of 
the times. Soaring in strength, their 
west portals crowned by two towers, 
their interiors softened with shadow and 
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colored tints through beautiful stained 
glass, and its fine sculpture embellish- 
ments, these cathedrals are the epitome 
of the middle ages. 

While the finest gothic architecture is 
in France and England, the Spanish 
cathedrals at Salamanca, Segovia, and 
Seville are gothic in style and structure. 
A distinguishing feature of Spanish 
gothic is the Moorish influence in deco- 
ration. Except for the cathedral at 
Cologne, German gothic is lacking in 
France’s richness of expression. Italy 
never took kindly to gothic. 

Most of the decorative features of 
gothic cathedrals developed from struc- 
tural or functional beginnings. Whereas 
the romanesque church had been built 
largely by the monastic houses, the 
gothic cathedral in France was the 
creation of townsmen and bishops. They 
united in creating a structure which 
should eclipse the cathedral of a rival 
town and also express the fervor of their 
devotion. The magnitude of the task of 
building such huge edifices required 
decades to complete them. 

With the building of the cathedrals 
grew the art of sculpture to decorate 


G. G. Coulton: 


LTHOUGH HE came to his uni- 
versity lectureship comparatively 

late in life, Dr. G. G. Coulton has now for 
many years been associated with Cam- 
bridge University and is properly looked 
upon as one of the grand old men of the 
world of scholarship. At the outbreak of 
the war he moved to Canada because of 
his wife’s failing health and accepted a 
_ visiting professorship at the University 
of Toronto. Here he finished his auto- 
biography, the American edition of 
which has recently been published under 
the title Fourscore Years.1 In the course of 


___ his long and productive academic life 


‘Coulton has achieved not only eminence 
as a historian of the later middle ages 
but also notoriety as a controversialist 
hostile to the Catholic Church. All who 
are interested in the ideals, practices, 
_and traditions of the Church are inevi- 
- tably concerned both with the subjects 
-of his research and with the _atti- 
tudes he has adopted. It seems appro- 
priate, therefore, in these pages to 


them. Thirteenth century gothic sculp- 
ture stayed well within technical limita- 
tions and respected its place as a part of 
onelarge composition. The transept door- 
ways (see illustrations) at Chartres are 
excellent examples of gothic architec- 
tural sculpture, with the figures dis- 
torted in length to fit the door jambs 
and expressed in a symbolic rather than 
personal manner. 

Gradually however gothic sculpture 
developed along more realistic and indi- 
vidualized lines, but even then the 
sculptor respected the architectural set- 
ting. Eventually, however, gothic sculp- 
ture became more realistic with more 
faithful depictions of human types and 
less interest in the total composition. 

In conclusion it is important to note 
that the finest thirteenth century sculp- 
ture was building stone sculpture. The 
mediaeval figure carver worked in the 
same stone of which the church was 
built, and we do not find in his produc- 
tions the polished surfaces and delicate 
rendering of textures seen in the marble 
masterpieces of Greece or Italy, but we 
do find that it forms actually a part of 
the building it adorns and excites our 
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signalize the appearance of his reminis- 
cences with a few observations on Coul- 
ton’s services to history. 

His scholarship has been on the heroic 
scale. Few aspects of mediaeval life have 
escaped his attention and he has in- 
variably illuminated whatever subject 
he has touched. Although painstaking 
and conscientious as a scholar, he has 
written not exclusively for an academic 
circle, but for the general cultivated 
reader; has been, in other words, a 
popularizer in the very best sense of the 
term. He describes in the autobiography 
the audience he has chiefly had in mind 
as “mainly professional or business men 
or artisans who have leisure for solid 
reading in the evenings.”’ Probably the 
very best example of his ability to com- 
bine impressive learning with clarity of 
exposition and an appealing style is his 
Mediaeval Panorama,’ a clear, well-docu- 
mented, masterly survey of social his- 
tory, product of obviously wide and 
alert reading in the primary sources of 
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admiration for its harmony with its 
surroundings. 

Mediaeval sculpture was guided by | 
authority and confined in its general _ 
subject matter to the beliefs, dogmas, 
and legends of the Church, so we find — 
the greatest artistic achievement of the _ 
period to be the gothic cathedral, a — 
magnificent structure growing out of — 
romanesque patterns. Here again we 
can see that sculpture contributed greatly 
to the cultural attainments of our medi- _ 
aeval ancestors, and that the middle 
ages were far from dark and uncivilized, — : 
and continued their influence in the — 
unification of human knowledge and to 
the glorification of God. 


: ‘ 


National Sculpture Society, 115 East 40 Street, 
New York City. q 


Norte: We wish to thank Messrs. John Angel, 
Lee Lawrie, Joseph Coletti, and A. DeFilippo, __ 
for the use of their photographs on the page 
illustrating contemporary work. 

For those interested, the National Sculpture — 
Society has available, on application for exhi- 
bition, a collection of over one hundred en- 
larged photographs of contemporary ecclcsangl 2 
tical subjects. 


that history. Not many serious scholars 
in this day and age would dare a task so 
vast; even fewer could hope for a re- 
motely comparable success. The earlier 
Life in the Middle Ages * and the still un- 
completed series of volumes entitled 
Five Centuries of Religion * also show the 
range of Coulton’s interests and his con- 
stant sturdy reliance on the contempo- 
rary documents. The former work is more 
a compilation of texts than a specimen 
of expository historical prose, but the 
selection and the arrangement of these 
texts show Coulton’s awareness of the 
public at which he directs his work, and 
thus is characteristic. 

Not only in his own writings but also 
in his influence on Cambridge disciples 
Coulton has been a vital force in mediae- 

1 Macmillan. $4.50. Coulton actually was 
eighty-five years old at the time of publication. 

2 Macmillan. 1938. 

* Macmillan. 1928. 4 volumes. A new edition 
in one volume appeared in 1930. 


‘Three volumes have been published by 
Macmillan. The fourth is still in MS. 
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aeval sculpture was guided by authority and confined 
general subject matter to the beliefs, dogmas, and 
ds of the Church, so we find the greatest artistic 
vement of the period to be the gothic cathedral, a 
ificent structure growing out of romanesque patterns. 
again we can see that sculpture contributed greatly 
- cultural attainments of our mediaeval ancestors, and 
he middle ages were far from dark and uncivilized, and 
qued their influence in the unification of human 
ledge and to the glorification of God. 
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MAIN PORTAL OF CHURCH OF SAINT 

TROPHIMUS AT ARLES. THE LARGER DE- 

TAIL OF THIS PORTAL SHOWS THE STATUES 

OF SAINT BARTHOLOMEW, SAINT JAMES, 
AND SAINT TROPHIMUS. 


All Photos Courtesy of Avery Library, Columbia University 
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NORTH PORTAL OF THE CATHEDRAL AT CHARTRES 
JEREMIAH, SAINTS SIMEON SALUS (?), JOHN THE BAPTIST, PETER 
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val studies. Testimonials to his guidance 
and references to his published work 
abound in a great many monographs 
on, as might be expected, almost every 
conceivable feature of mediaeval life. It 
is clear that, whatever one may think of 
many of Coulton’s disputable conclu- 
sions, the man has labored as few men 
have labored for a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the Middle Ages, and his 
Jabors have been singularly fruitful. 
Although Coulton deservedly enjoys a 
high reputation among professional his- 
torians, he is not, of course, by them 
considered infallible. It is generally rec- 
ognized that there are certain peculiar 
bees in his bonnet, and specialists in 
particular fields — canon law, finance, 
craftsmanship, decoration, to cite but a 
‘few — have for many years been point- 
ing out in their reviews of Coulton’s 
books errors both of commission and 
omission. This is scarcely surprising 
when one considers the size of the can- 
vas that Coulton customarily chooses 
for himself. Although he frequently 
takes violent exception to his critics, 
Coulton is himself aware of the fact that 
the work of history is never done and he 
recognizes the slowly cumulative process 
_of arriving at historical truth — and the 
relatively incomplete nature of the 
truth that we can ultimately hope for in 
this discipline. He is not, however, in- 


5 The most recent example that has come to 
our attention of Coulton’s somewhat contemp- 
tuous attitude toward Catholic writers is his 
article “The Historical Background of Mari- 

~ tain’s Humanism” in the Journal of the History of 
Ideas, October, 1944. The very first sentence is 
extraordinarily misleading, as anyone at all 
familiar with Maritain’s ideas will recognize: 
“M. Jacques Maritain is perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished and influential of the neo-Thomists 
who would fain take us back to the mediaeval 
Schoolmen.” William J. Grace presents a less 
ambiguous account of Maritain’s ideas on his- 
tory and the middle ages in the same number 
of the Journal, “Maritain and Modern Catholic 
Historians.” Coulton’s article is largely the old 
familiar catalogue of mediaeval failings and is 
unfortunately scanty in its analysis of Mari- 
tain’s basic principles. The plea for solid his- 
torical research with which Coulton concludes 
is inspiring and it should be observed that the 
challenge is being met by Catholic scholars, 
historians trained in method, men who are 
honest and comprehensive and generally re- 
spected by the world of scholarship. ‘““The 
- developments of this last quarter of a century,” 
"writes Coulton, “mainly through the efforts of 
the Mediaeval Academy of America, have al- 
ways been remarkable.” The officers of this 
society include Catholic scholars; contributors 
to its journal, Speculum, are not infrequently 
Catholics; and the list of the publications of the 
Academy reveals the work of Catholic _his- 
_ torians and textual critics. 
~ 6 Speculum, XIV (1939), 241- 
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clined to regret the highly controversial 
nature of much of his writing or the 
strong personal bias that informs it. The 
chapter of his autobiography entitled 
“History and Controversy’ is a vehe- 
ment defense of the thesis that historians 
must sit in judgment on the facts, events, 
and personalities that they study. It is a 
brilliant and rewarding essay and one of 
the very best chapters in the book. In 
passing, it may be worth noting that 
Coulton quotes with approval Lord 
Acton’s injunction, in his Inaugural 
Lecture as Regius Professor of History 
at Cambridge, “‘to suffer no man and no 
cause to escape the undying penalty 
which history has the power to inflict 
upon wrong.” Lord Acton is one 
Catholic historian who has. elicited 
Coulton’s admiration. As far as prin- 
ciples are concerned, Coulton in his es- 
say on history and controversy appears 
to be largely in the right; one may ques- 
tion, however, whether he has always 
carried on his controversies in the spirit 
which genuinely useful controversy de- 
mands. In his pamphlet-disputes, he has 
ventured to suggest that Catholics are 
by their very allegiance to their Church 
inimical to strict historical truth, an al- 
legation easily capable of refutation (see, 
for example, the magnificent scholar- 
ship of Dom Wilmart, or the very recent 
masterly history of English monasticism 
by Dom David Knowles) and _ thor- 
oughly ill-suited to the noble aims he 
professes.® 

The most recurrent complaint against 


Coulton is that he has played up the 


dark incidents of Church history and 
been less than diligent in chronicling the 
brighter achievements. However, many 
over-enthusiastic apologists of the Church 
have been guilty of the opposite distor- 
tion and in Fourscore Years Coulton has 
written in his own defense: 


I felt, and feel still, that there was much 
unreality in the work that was being done on 
the Middle Ages, and even, in some conspicu- 
ous cases, scandalous literary dishonesty under 
the excuse of religious conviction. It was diffi- 
cult, therefore, to avoid that my own books, 
taken by themselves, should give something of 
a one-sided picture. 


There is, of course, in this an admission 
as well as a defense, but it is a character- 
istically honest and forthright declara- 
tion. Whatever his faults, Coulton is 
fundamentally an honest scholar. He 
has always been willing to quote his 
sources and in this respect, at least, as a 
historian he shows to some advantage 
beside Cardinal Gasquet. When the dis- 
tinguished Cardinal’s Henry VIII and the 


English Monasteries appeared, Coulton 
found himself puzzled by some of the 
judgments. He wrote a civil request to 
the ‘Cardinal that he submit the authori- 
ties on which he based his conclusions 
and, unhappily, never received a satis- 
factory answer. 

There are, naturally, deeper causes 
for Coulton’s antagonism to the Church 
than the high-handed treatment that he 
has been accorded by some Churchmen 
or than the presence in so many books 
on the middle ages of glaring inaccu- 
racies. It is rash to attempt to uncover 
such causes. A few interesting clues, 
however, appear in the autobiography. 
For one thing, Coulton’s early upbring- 
ing was solidly Protestant at home. 
Then as a young boy he attended the 
Lycée Impérial at St. Omer, and there, 
apparently, had a bad time of it so far as 
physical comforts were concerned, en- 
countered feebly inadequate instruction, 
and, finally, had his English sensibilities 
shocked by the “clerical tinge” of the 
school where such an indecency as 
“auricular confession’? was “‘habitual.” 
Further, it should be pointed out that 
Coulton grew up in England during the 
blossoming of the liberal movement, and 
if this admirably affected his social con- 
science, it also gave him a somewhat 
uncritical reverence for “‘freedom” and 
hatred of ‘‘authority.” 

Inevitably this produced the strong- 
est distaste for the Catholic Church. At 
this time it may be necessary to recall 
that the Syllabus of Errors and the work 
of the Vatican Council were extraor- 
dinarily infuriating to all the “liberal” 
elements of nineteenth-century Europe. 
Occasional references in Fourscore Years 
reveal Coulton’s views on the Vatican 
Council, notably his expressions of ad- 
miration for followers of the recal- 
citrant Déllinger. 

Coulton’s writings abound in thrusts 
at clericalism and in insinuations that 
Catholicism and reaction are inescap- 
ably synonymous. This is the feature of 
his work that has, naturally, most an- 
noyed Catholic readers, and his vehe-. . 
mence on these matters has not gone 
unnoticed even by fellow-historians who 
cannot be accused of partisanship for 
Rome. Professor Gaines Post, for exam- 
ple, in a review of Coulton’s Inquisition 
and Liberty aptly remarks of him that 
“beneath the cloak of Historismus he is in 
reality a Bossuet with a liberal-Protes- 
tant philosophy of history.” * One of 
Post’s colleagues at the University of 
Wisconsin, Professor R. L. Reynolds, a 
distinguished student of mediaeval com- 
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mercial history, is quoted by Post in 
another review to this effect: “In the 
chapter on monastic bookkeeping Coul- 
ton interprets the monastic ideal in 
consonance with the ideals of late nine- 
teenth century Gladstonian-liberal Prot- 
estant business men.” ? 

Many readers may be surprised to 
learn in the autobiography that Coulton 
as a young man took orders in the 
Anglican Church and after a long pe- 
riod of soul-struggle laid aside his dea- 
con’s garb. The final chapter of Four- 
score Years, entitled ‘“‘Soul’s Ease,” is an 
eloquent and considered statement of 
Coulton’s present state of belief. He pro- 
claims an abiding faith in man’s up- 
ward progress, sings the praises of “that 
great procession of Christian Churches 


1 Speculum, XI (1936), 528. 


Church Music, a Neglected Liturgical Art 


The Reverend Francis J. GUENTHER, S.J. 


HE NOTED music critic, Alfred 

Einstein, has recently made an ob- 
servation which must at first sight shock 
all who are seriously interested in the 
present-day Church music movement. 
“The activity of the Catholic ‘Cae- 
cilians,’ 1 too, with their fight against 
‘rococo’ church music and their return 
to Palestrina and the sixteenth century, 
only proves that the union between the 
church and creative music has been 
dissolved.” ? And since he mentions the 
return to Palestrina as a sign that we 
have disjoined church and creative mu- 
sic, he might also mention the return to 
Gregorian chant, almost the whole of 
which was in existence long before 
Palestrina. Mr Einstein seems to be 
taking an objective view of the situa- 
tion; he does not try to disparage the 
Catholic Church in favor of the non- 
Catholic congregations, for he also ad- 


1 The Caecilians are a group of composers 
and propagators of sacred music under -the 
leadership of Franz Witt, who began the Saint 
Caecilia Society in Germany in 1868. Because 
of the strict standards set up by the Society, 
much of the music of its composers lacks inspi- 
ration and originality. 

2In Greatness in Music (translated by C. 


Searchinger). London, Oxford University Press, 


1941, page 178. 


which marches through the pages of 
history,” and declares his unswerving 
devotion to the great Christian virtues. 
On the other hand, he vigorously asserts 
the right of each individual to find his 
own way to salvation, rejects as un- 
thinkable the concept of a punishing 
God, and quotes with approval Leib- 
niz’s preference for a Church “always 
moving and eternally variable” to one 
committed to the doctrine of infallibil- 
ity. This chapter sums up the real issues 
in the apparently unending controversy 
between Catholic and Coulton. The 
real problem has to do with revelation 
and the precise nature of Christ’s mis- 
sion, with the founding of the Church 
and the safeguards that it has been given 
against error. The historical points in- 
volved are admittedly difficult, as the 
troubles of the Vatican Council made 


mits that ‘‘music has no longer a true 
home in the Protestant church.” 

The statement first quoted must, I 
think, make many of us feel not a little 
offended, but I doubt that it was calcu- 
lated to cause this feeling. If we look 
around us in the field of liturgical arts, 
we will agree that progress has been 
made and that undoubtedly some suc- 
cess has been attained. The recent 
exhibition of sacred art at the Dayton 
Art Institute impressed that fact on 
most competent observers. Progress has 
been made not only in architecture, but 
obviously in sculpture, and stained glass, 
both of which play an important réle in 
the church structure. Creative painters 
of sacred art have also come to the fore. 

It would be unjust to accuse the 
earnest and zealous Caecilians of nar- 
row-mindedness simply because they 
strove so mightily with diligence and 
(almost thankless) labor to fight eight- 
eenth and nineteenth century rococo 
music in the church by restoring Pales- 
trina and the classical polyphony of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
And it would likewise be wrong to criti- 
cize Dom Guéranger and the Benedic- 
tines of Solesmes for rediscovering the 
true Gregorian Chant of the Church. 


ee 
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amply evident. No light whatever is 
shed on the historical problems by 
catch-phrases about Ultramontanism, - 
yet Coulton has not always been above 
this procedure. For all his patristic” 
learning and deep familiarity with the 
texts of mediaeval thinkers, Coulton can 
never be said properly to have come to- 
grips with the root issues. This is a ne 
ter for regret but scarcely for indigna- 
tion. Now when he himself has seen fit 
to survey his years of labor it seems_ 
worth questioning if perhaps there has i 
not, in the past, been enough berating 
of Coulton. It is high time that Catho-— 
lics, secure in their faith, untroubled by — 
facts however unsavory, recognize the — 
long and valiant services that he has 
rendered to the cause of truth and pay 
him for these services the tribute that he 
richly merits. 


The late Alexis Carrel mentioned the 
latter as a striking example of a group of 
men who have undertaken an outstand- 
ing project and who by the joint efforts _ 
of several generations of men have seen © 
that project through to completion. 
The vast audience for good instru- 
mental music does not expect our sym- 
phony orchestras to present only the — 
creations of modern composers; a work 
by Bach, Gretry, Beethoven, or Mahler 
is looked forward to and appreciated 
by almost all. And similarly we do not 
object when our choirs perform a motet 
by Lasso, or a Gregorian Mass, or a 
Mass by some present-day composer. 
Appreciation of a great piece of art 
comes to most of us only after several — 
readings, hearings, or inspections; and 
only after that appreciation has’ been 
reached, does true enjoyment come. 
Mr Einstein surely knows this funda-— 
mental fact, and therefore he does not 
accuse us because we have reverted to 
Palestrina and the sixteenth century. 
The sacred choral art of that era has 
never been surpassed, and shall remain 
great as long as music is numbered 
among the arts. Mr Einstein’s conten- 
tion is that we have dissolved the union _ 
between church and creative music, be- 
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cause, having found again the treasures 
we had long overlooked, we have chosen 
‘to rest content with these riches and 
have not desired to uncover new wealth 
that might be found by the creation of 
new sacred musical art. 

In this light, we must admit that Mr 
Einstein’s statement is practically true. If 
one watches closely the greater amount 
of sacred music for Catholic churches 
that is being published in our own day, 
he realizes that the bulk of it is nothing 
more than a rehash of styles that were 
new and great in their own day, but 
that are now neither great nor original. 
‘Some composers show a distinct imita- 
‘tion of the sixteenth century idiom; 
others reveal the clear influence of 
Gounod, or Wagner, or Verdi; a great 
‘number have followed in the footsteps of 
Witt and the strict Caecilians. While it 
is true that most of these compositions 
are liturgically tolerable, still the ques- 
tion to be answered is: are we supposed 
to stand still and make no progress in 
creative sacred music? 

Pope Pius X in his Motu Proprio did 
not forbid new styles in music. His re- 
script states that Catholic Church music 
should be in a style not far removed 
from the Chant or the classical polyph- 
ony of the sixteenth century. And con- 
cerning modern music he states specifi- 
cally: 

5. The Church has always recognised and 
favored the progress of the arts, admitting to 
the service of the cult everything good and 
beautiful discovered by genius in the course of 
ages — always, however, with due regard to 
the liturgical laws. Consequently modern mu- 
sic is also admitted in the Church, since it, too, 
furnishes compositions of such excellence, so- 
briety, and gravity, that they are in no way 
unworthy of the liturgical functions. 

There is nothing here to withhold new 
‘talent from revealing itself; there is 
nothing here to restrict progress. During 
the present generation at least one new 
school on the continent, in the Nether- 
Jands,? has arisen; its compositions are 
notable as they show a freedom of 
rhythm and are built on a sort of atonal- 
ity. 
Unfortunately the present world dis- 
aster tends to make one hesitant about 
starting something new. But the war 
will one day be over and the peace 
settled. And the Church music move- 
ment will continue strong in our States. 
What is to keep us from planning for 
that day? What is to prevent something 
creative in sacred music from making 
appearance? Must Catholic Church mu- 
sic lag behind among the liturgical arts? 
3Under the leadership of Andreissen ¢t al. 


Recent Publications 


SPEAKING OF HOW TO PRAY. By 
Mary Perkins. New York: Shed @& 
Ward. $2.75. 

Father Leonard Feeney’s “Reflec- 
tions on a Flea’? embody the age-old 
theologian’s axiom, Legem credendi lex 
statuit supplicandi, neatly phrased in the 
couplet, 

Speaking of how to pray, 

Dogmas come first, not liturgies. 
Mary Perkins, having put you At Your 
Ease in the Catholic Church (1938) and 
schooled you in Your Latin Language 
(1939), both threshold services, now bor- 
rows the first of Father Feeney’s lines to 
conduct us straight into the inmost 
sanctuary of dogmas first, then liturgies, 
or, more accurately, basic doctrines 
flowering into prayer, liturgical or pri- 
vate, vocal or mental. The result is a 
brilliant synthesis; the doctrinal parts 
are clear and accurate; the liturgical 
presentation yields to none in the lan- 
guage; the tone and temper is unswerv- 
ingly filial; the quality of goodness, 
winning and transparent. This book 
should move mountains in furthering 
the liturgical reform. 

The author’s gift for clear and apt 
expression is first seen in setting forth in 
so many chapters the doctrines of crea- 
tion, the fall, the incarnation, the re- 
demption, the mystical body and our 
growth in grace. By way of illustration 
I choose a paragraph where the book 
happens to lie open: “The great work of 
Christ our Lord [she is treating here of 
the mystical body] was to redeem man- 
kind, to restore the current of love be- 
tween God and man. In His Own exis- 
tence as the Incarnate Son of God, He 
accomplished this perfectly in Himself: 
in Him, God so loved men as to come to 
earth and die for Him: in Him, Man 
loves God with a love worthy of God, 
with the love of the Son of God in His 
human nature. In the very existence of 
His Mystical Body on earth, Christ Our 
Lord continues to be the Bridge of love 
between God and Man — loving man 
with the love of God, loving God with 
the love of His perfect Manhood.” 

The professedly doctrinal portion of 
the book is just one-fourth of the whole, 
the remaining three-fourths “describe 
the life of the Church in its relation to 
our own lives in Christ, to show writer 
and reader alike more clearly how 
closely Christ Our Lord unites Himself 
to us in the Church, and how closely He 
will unite Himself to us if we take fuller 
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advantage of all the means of union He 
offers us in the Church” in the various 
sacraments, the mass, the church year, 
meditation, the sacramentals. All this is 


- modestly offered in the hope that it will 


“serve to encourage the reader to see 
the life of the Church as a life, and to 
begin to live it more fully: may help him 
to realize that neither things, nor in- 
terests, nor occupations, nor people 
need separate us from the love of God.” 

From the chapter on baptism let us 
excerpt the reflection that follows the 
analysis of the blessing of the font: “And 
while she prepares the baptismal water, 
she also prepares our minds and hearts 
to look with her own love and reverence 
at this wonderful creature of God’s 
making. Now whenever we use water 
for drinking and for washing, for all the 
ordinary purposes of human life, we 
will begin to see it more clearly as 
created by God, as used by Christ Our 
Lord, as the material thing by which 
the Holy Spirit has cleansed and sancti- 
fied our souls and brought them into 
the new life of Christ.” ‘“‘“The kingly, 
priestly, and prophetic honor’ of con- 
firmation”’ is luminously studied in the 
prayers by which the chrism is conse- 
crated, and that sacrament’s relation to 
baptism is happily phrased: “In a sense 
it is actually its confirmation in our 
modern use of the word, as when we say 
in a business letter: ‘In confirmation of 
our telephone conversation last Thurs- 
day . . .’ So the Sacrament of Baptism 
is in a sense incomplete without the 
Sacrament of Confirmation, not in so 
far as our actually possessing the life of 
Christ and becoming children of God is 
concerned, but in so far as it gives us our 
complete maturity and perfection of 
equipment for leading the life of Christ 
on earth.” Last anointing is studied in 
the prayers by which the oil of the sick 
is blessed as well as in the rites of its own 
administering, and leads the author to 
speak of the recommendation of a de- 
parting soul: “Authorities find good 
reason for thinking that these prayers 
may have originated in the ritual of 
preparation for martyrdom in the earli- 
est centuries of the Church, and, in fact, 
every Christian death is a sharing in the 
death of Christ, a kind of martyrdom 
when we accept it as God’s will, in union 
with the suffering and death of Christ 
Our Lord.” The treatment of holy orders, 
brief but adequate, shows “how won- 
derfully we are dependent on and 
united to our priests in the organic unity 
of the Mystical Body, for we offer our 
sacrifice through the hands of the priest; 


we cannot offer it except through his | 


hands, nor could we receive the Bread 
of Life unless he had made it ready for 
us.” “Those of us who have received the 
Sacrament of Matrimony,” says the 
author in one of her best chapters, ‘“‘are 
called especially to be the living symbols 
of the love between Christ and His 
Church; the husband loving his wife as 
Christ loves the Church, the wife loving 
and honoring her husband as the 
Church loves and honors Christ; their 
whole married life becoming more and 
more a vivid symbol of the loving and 
fruitful union of Christ Our Lord and 
His Church, His Body.” Sin is studied in 
this volume, not alone in reference to 
the sacrament of penance, but to the 
common sense attitude toward “‘mortifi- 
cation”’ of the body, Lenten observance, 
and the like. 

There are two chapters on the Eu- 
charist, in the former of which it is 
treated primarily as a sacrifice, in the 
latter, primarily as a sacrament. In my 
estimate the first of these two chapters, 
as its author would wish, is the finest in 
the book. It opens with characteristic 
directness: “‘If we had not been bap- 
tized, we could come to Mass only as 
spectators. We should have no power to 
take part; we could only sit and watch. 
But since we share in the life and powers 
of Christ by our Baptism, we come to 
Mass to work with Christ Our Lord in 
His great Work of Redemption, of 
uniting God and man in love. We come 
to Mass to take part as members of 
Christ in the Work of Christ.’ Here, as 
elsewhere, doctrines are clearly sketched, 
and then illustrated by the liturgy. Her 
ideal part-taking is sketched in six heads, 
which we list in condensed form: (1) 
That each of us offer our whole self in 
union with the offering of every one else 
present, through the hands of the priest, 
to become the very offering of Christ 
Himself. (2) We normally need to take 
part with all the powers of our human 
minds and wills. Therefore we need to 
confirm our thoughts and desires to 
those of Christ Our Lord and those of 
the Church. (3) But we have bodies as 
well as souls; therefore the ideal way of 
taking part in mass would require that 
we use our voices to express our thoughts 
and desires. We should say, or better, 
sing, the parts assigned us by the Church. 
(4) We need to express our gift of our- 
selves also by actually offering some 
visible tangible object as a symbol of 
that gift; thus our contribution to the 
collection is not an accidental nuisance 
but a real part of our share in the work 


of the mass. (5) Our perfect share in the 
mass means that we not only offer our 
whole selves in union with Christ, but 
that we receive Him with our whole 
selves in return. For even God Himself 
cannot give us anything unless we re- 
ceive it. (6) In the instructional part of 
mass we receive the word of God to be 
the food of our minds. 

This review tends to exceed customary 
space limitations. It is hard to resist 
multiplying quotations. The book in- 
cludes a very thoughtful treatment of 
the church year, a section on prayer 
(breviary, rosary, meditation), a fine 
handling of sacramentals, and a final 
summing up pleading that for those that 
love God all things work together unto 
prayer. 

We should like to suggest that in her 
next volume Mary Perkins give us a 
book-length treatment of the mass and 
its setting. 

GERALD ELLarpD, S.J. 
Saint Mary's, Kansas. 


THE SPLENDOR OF THE LITURGY. 
By Maurice Zundel. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $3.00. 

In 1939 Sheed and Ward brought 
out an English translation of the revised 
edition of Maurice Zundel’s Le Poéme de 
la Sainte Liturgie under the title, The 
Splendor of the Liturgy. It struck one as 
strange at the time that the title page 
carried no hint that the book was an 
older work translated, or who the trans- 
lator might be. Now we find it with 
1944 given as its publication date, a new 
press-run of the same book. A kind of 
publisher’s reincarnation? 

The French title is perhaps more 
accurate than the English one — a poet 
is a seer, one who sees deeper and farther 
than others, and so sees hidden relation- 
ships that he brings forth to enlarge our 
vision. The work begins with a sacra- 
mental view of the universe, thanks to 
which “our vision pierces to the inmost 
center of things and expands from within 
outward as it follows the motion of its 
source,” in the reflection of which ‘“‘the 
humblest being shines on the soul’s 
horizon like a monstrance, and every- 
thing we meet adds another note to the 
Canticle of the Sun that our hearts are 
singing.” Liturgical prayer by prayer, 
liturgical action by action, liturgical 
symbol by symbol, God and creation 
are looked at through the liturgy of the 
mass. The result is a volume of arresting 
beauty, a weltanschauung in the original 
sense of that word, God-mirroring-God, 
but for this the liturgy is just the point 
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of departure. It is the Canticle of the 
Sun (God) that is being sung, not-the 
canticle of corporate worship. It is the — 
book’s high merit to give liturgical pray- | 
ers, actions, forms that are wearing» 
smooth from frequent usage, nev 
strength, new roots, new anchors in th 
realm of reality seen and unseen. 
GERALD ELLARD, S.J __ 

Saint Marys, Kansas. 


THE WORLD AS SPECTACLE. An , 
Aesthetic View of Philosophy. By Gustav E. 
Mueller. New York: Philosophical Library. 
$3.00. 
THE ENJOYMENT OF THE ARTS. 
Edited by Max Schoen. New York: eo } 
sophical Library. $5.00. 
ART IN A POST-WAR WORLD. Spe- | 
cial Issue of Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism. Volume 3, Numbers 9-10. New ; 
York: Philosophical Library. $1.25. h 

To review these books together seen s 
thoroughly reasonable, inasmuch as all | 
three are products of the Philosophical — 
Library and since, in a certain sense, _ 
they deal respectively with the past, the 
present and the future. Moreover, i in the j 
last two many of the same contributors 
appear. | 

“The World as Spectacle”’ is actually 
textbook material, corresponding in out- — 
line, so its author acknowledges, to a 
lecture course on aesthetics. Going back — 
to the Greeks for an analysis of terms, 
then basing the structure of the second 
half of his book on Greek premises, Dr — 
Mueller treats of the work of art, style, — 
the art of living, and the critic. No 
doubt, when rendered orally with ac- 
companying illustrations and diagrams, 
the text might prove very absorbing, 
but the fact remains that in printed form 
it is far too abstruse for the general _ 
reader, and that at times its author’s 
extremely poetic expression becomes 
incongruous with the abstract philo- 
sophic content. Perhaps a minor detail, 
the rather mannered punctuation of 
opposites all through its pages is partly re- 
sponsible for a disjointed effect. Thus in 
describing earth as an element, Dr Muel- 
ler says, “This up/down, energizing/ 
quieting rhythm of the earth is mediated 
and modified by an infinite wealth of _ 
soft transitions, brought about by wind | 
and water, snow and ice, humus and 
vegetation; the earthsoul has its own 
delicate skin.” 

“Books on art appreciation,” says Dr 
Munro in The Enjoyment of the Arts” are 
written for people who can still learn 4 0 § 
like new things and want to do so in a 
reasonable, discriminating way.” ‘This 
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SANCTUARY IN THE CHURCH OF SAINT MARGARET MARY, MIDLAND BEACH, STATEN ISLAND, 
NEW YORK. THE REVEREND JOHN P. MONAGHAN, PASTOR. WILFRID E. ANTHONY, ARCHITECT. 
ROOD BEAM, DECORATION AND APPOINTMENTS BY ROBERT ROBBINS 


ALTERATION IN THE CHURCH OF SAINTS SIMON AND JUDE, BLAIRSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. THE 
REVEREND FRANCIS J. MUELLER, PASTOR. RAYMOND M. MARLIER, ARCHITECT. THE WORK WAS 
BEGUN UNDER THE PASTORATE OF THE REVEREND HENRY A. CARLIN. THE CHURCH IS ONE OF THE 
OLDEST IN THE DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH. IT WAS.BUILT IN 1843. THE LARGE PAINTING OF THE 
CRUCIFIXION, WHICH HAD TO BE RETAINED, HAS BEEN INCORPORATED IN THE REREDOS. THE 
TABERNACLE IS FREE STANDING AND COMPLETELY COVERED WITH A VEIL. THE CRUCIFIX IS 
ATTACHED TO THE REREDOS. THE TESTER EXTENDS TO THE FRONT EDGE OF THE PREDELLA. THE 
OVERPOWERING FRAMES OF THE PAINTINGS IN THE NAVE WERE REMOVED AND THE OLD STA- 
TIONS OF THE CROSS, OF THE USUAL VARIETY, WERE ALSO REMOVED AND REPLACED AND PLAIN 
WOOD CROSSES SUBSTITUTED. (ABOVE) AFTER ALTERATION. (BELOW) BEFORE ALTERATION. 
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book, a compendium of articles by 
eleven distinguished critics, aims at just 
such a public and succeeds remarkably 
well. Subjects include sculpture, paint- 
ing, architecture, the industrial arts, 
poetry, the drama and theatre, the 
novel, the movies and music. Obviously 
it is impossible in a review to speak at 
any length of all the fields covered and 
of the galaxy of authors. Dr Munro of 
the Cleveland Museum deals lucidly 
with painting, the most provocative of 
the arts in the mind of the general 
public, illustrating his points lavishly 
and with variety by photographs. 
Joseph Bailey Ellis of Carnegie Insti- 
tute uses a process of demonstration for 
the subject of sculpture, which is visually 
interesting. One notes such diversity of 
approach as extreme preoccupation 
with the modern style in architecture 
in contrast to a measured admiration, 
based on their practicability, for contem- 
porary products in the industrial arts. 

_ Milton Fox’s treatment of the movies, 
roungest of the arts, makes one eager to 
1ear from him at greater length on this 
subject. ““We had begun to forget,” he 
reminds us, “in an increasingly word- 
conscious scientific civilization how elo- 
quent the pictorial image could be, 
how loaded with meaning and symbolic 
alues were the simple and inanimate 
bjects round us.” 

The book concludes very properly 
with ‘The Problem of Criticism” by 
George Boas of Johns Hopkins, who 
leaves one with helpful criteria to apply 
in any of the foregoing fields both here 
and now. Max Schoen, the editor, may 
be assured that the articles will provide 
enjoyment for the general reader as well 
as stimulation for the more initiate. 
What of the future? Now prophecies 
and predictions, some black and fore- 
boding, some rosy and glowing, begin 
to abound. “Born of the conviction that 
what happens to the arts and artists of 
our times is a fitting subject for critical 
awareness and conscious concern,” Art 
in a Post-War World is devoted to ex- 
ploring the realms of contemporary art 
and literature with a view to their 
potentialities for expressing the ideals 
and aspirations of the new world order. 
Contributors to this special issue of the 
Fournal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism are 
full of wisdom and of challenging sug- 
gestions. Writing on society at large, 
architecture, painting, poetry and the 
theatre, they sketch for us exciting new 
horizons, while themselves preserving a 
truly balanced enthusiasm. 

The writers, a number of whom we 


have already encountered in Max 
Schoen’s book, warn us of the pitfalls into 
which censorship of the arts or move- 
ments like “Sanity in Art” might pre- 
cipitate us. Yet instead of throwing cold 
water, a fault common among proph- 
ets, they deal tolerantly and, for the 
most part respectfully, with the Ameri- 


can scene, American taste, the American 


attitude toward life and toward the 
arts. Particularly thought-provoking are 
the sections on the theatre to-day, arts 
and social reconstruction, and art, aes- 
thetics, and liberal education. 

It is gratifying to find in these publi- 
cations of the Philosophical Library so 
strong a tendency to consider the arts, 
both visual and literary, as one, for 
from such synthesizing will come the 
writing of future histories of culture. 

Auice M. MacInnis, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


THE ARTS AND RELIGION. Edited 
by Albert E. Bailey. New York: Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 


The Ayer Lectures of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School provide the 
text for this copiously illustrated book, 
in which, following a general introduc- 
tion and a discussion of sculpture and 
painting by Dr. Bailey, Professor Co- 
nant treats the subject of architecture, 
Professor Smith that of music, and Pro- 
fessor Eastman the drama. 

Although inevitably a series of lec- 
tures involving several educators will 
display considerable variety of opinion, 
one nevertheless expects a more con- 
certed point of view than he finds in 
The Arts and Religion. Striking a decid- 
edly emotional tone in the introduction 
and the first section, the book becomes 
highly objective and technical in its 
handling of architecture, critical and his- 
torical in that part devoted to music, 
vocational on the matter of the drama 
and the ministry. 

“Never let a work of art go until you 
have wrung from it the blessing of emo- 
tion,” an exhortation we find at the 
beginning, is perhaps not the best text 
for twentieth century sermons on art. 
The writer cites as ‘‘a religious experi- 
ence” the awestruck silence with which 
people reverence the Sistine Madonna 
at Dresden. One questions whether the 
public, who similarly receive Whistler’s 
Mother, is the gauge of truly religious 
art. 

Professor Conant’s discussion of medi- 
aeval church architecture is, on the 
other hand, sound and scholarly, in 
addition to being well illustrated by 


te 


many of his own sensitive pen and ink 
drawings. In his lecture on music, Pro- 
fessor Smith takes up such important 
points as the distinction between re- 
ligious and church music, the “impos- 
sible wedding of sense and sound” and 
variations due to performance. It is 
pleasant to note his constructive sug- 
gestions for group participation in 
church music. “The Dramatist and the 
Minister” by Professor Eastman is liter- 
ally vocational, in that he actually sug- 
gests how the minister might profit from 
the dramatist (by whom he sometimes 
means the actor) in the presentation of 
sermons. 

No small contribution to this very 
large subject lies in the numerous photo- 
graphs and excellent bibliographies sub- 
mitted by each of the contributors. 

A.icE M. Macinnis, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A CATHE- 
DRAL. The Living Story of Man’s most 
beautiful creation . . . Notre Dame of 
Paris. By Robert Gordon Anderson. New 
York: Longmans, Green. $4.00. 

This book is hard to review for many 
reasons. Its style, its devices, its make- 
up, its garrulous loquacity and its tre- 
mendous mass of historical detail, 
picked up from good and many poor 
sources — all these and many more 
reasons make it hard for this reviewer 
to recommend it for its merits. 

There is its device: You expect the 
history of Notre Dame de Paris and its 
background, a description of its detail 
and its setting, a glance at sister Cathe- 
drals for comparison and a reasoned ap- 
praisal of French, Gothic, mediaeval 
and liturgical genius. That would have 
been ample and it might have filled 300 
pages. But instead you are smothered 
with detail, interesting in itself, but un- 
reliable, interspersed with prolix medi- 
tations on Christ’s life, brought in by 
the constantly recurring device of mak- 
ing that life one of the conditions for 
the building of this lovely Cathedral. 
De gustibus non est disputandum — I, with 
the author, happen to prefer Notre 
Dame over other Gothic French Cathe- 
drals; but the great Huysmans pre- 
ferred Chartres; Michelangelo, Santa 
Maria Novella in Florence — and oth- 
ers the Romanesque style over the 
Gothic, or the Tadj Mahal! Thus the 
peremptory claim that Notre Dame is 
the crown of all buildings is naturally 
not acceptable to all his readers. The 
seams of the author’s fabric are visible 
everywhere. I am sorry to say all this — 
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the book involved such hard work, so 
many years of reading, unfortunately 
indiscriminate reading; and probably 
mountains of file cards have gone into 
it — which might make it good enter- 
tainment, were it not for the author’s 
tendency to bavardage. It really is a his- 
tory of two thousand years, profane and 
sacred, cultural, philosophical, with de- 
tailed descriptions of those episodes on 
which the author felt well informed, 
and Notre Dame comes in rather for- 
cibly like the “Commercial” in a radio 
program. It is a pity. 

The author is obviously interested in 
the liturgy, but what can you do, when 
che repeatedly calls the mass a drama, 
when he seriously wants us to believe 
that the Apostles wore our present vest- 
ments, except — the stole. He has the 
pope enter Paris in the twelfth century 
with a crozier — at a time when even 
bishops were just starting to discover 
croziers. The pope even now uses no 
crozier at all— unless the author can 
prove an exception. That apostles had 
staffs — well maybe. Perhaps they had 
walking sticks, but certainly our crozier 
does not come in an uninterrupted line 
from them. The amice is made of linen, 
not of silk as the author avers. Place Saint 
Sulpice and Barclay Street do not follow 
the basic design of apostolic vestments. 
The seasonal colors of the liturgy were 
not fixed before Trent. What other feast 
of Christ’s passion, except the ones al- 
ready enumerated, are there on which 
the priests wear red? The cross on the 
altar (or table) at mass is not of apos- 
tolic tradition. The original tunics or 
albs were short, and became longer only 
in Byzantine times — just the opposite 
of the author’s statement. Violet is no 
official Church color, but purple, which 
is quite a shade redder than our 
“blue” vestments here. 

What seems to be true about these ex- 
amples taken from only four or five 
pages at random, seems to be unfortu- 
nately true of the rest of the historical 
information in this book. Thus it be- 
comes neither a source book for lovers 
of liturgical detail nor a historical work. 
As a piece of literary art I will not judge 
it, though I have strong misgivings. It 
seems to be written by an enthusiastic 
and warm-hearted lover of the wonder- 
ful cathedral on the Seine. “Who loveth 
much to him much will be forgiven.” 
The intention is beyond questioning 
noble and’ pure, the labor appears al- 
most superhuman and, if one has the 
patience to cut one’s way through the 
dense thicket of detail, the reader will 


be rewarded by a deep intimacy and 

warm love for this church, the people 

who fashioned it, and the nation whose 
genius it represents. 

H. A. REINHOLD, 

Sunnyside, Washington. 


A HISTORY OF THE DOMINICAN 
LITURGY. By Wm. R. Bonniwell, O.P. 
With an introduction by the Most Reverend 
Bartholomew 7. Eustace, D.D., Bishop of 
Camden. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 
$3.50. 

In the Prologue of the Dominican 
Constitution we read: “Because from 
the precept of the Rule we are com- 
manded to have one heart and one 
mind in the Lord, it is fitting that those 
who live under one Rule and vow of one 
profession be found uniform in the 
canonical observances of religion.” The 
Rubrics of the Missal echo this: “‘All the 
ceremonies of our Order both at the 
altar and in choir and in Divine Office 
are to be observed conformiter et uni- 
formiter by all.” In the more than seven 
hundred years’ history of the Dominican 
Order there has been scarcely a General 
Chapter that has not by legislation, 
with, in some instances, severe sanctions 
for both superiors and subjects, empha- 
sized the fact which Pius X in our own 
day stated, that “the Liturgy is the 
primary and indispensable source of the 
Christian spirit.”” As apostles, the Friars 
Preachers must burn with zeal “‘to shut 
up the mouth of hell,’’ as their founder 
said. Zeal is really that devotion which 
Saint Thomas defines as “the alacrity 
of the will in the service of God.”’ Con- 
templation, he said, is the source of 
devotion. Not merely the ritualistic per- 
formance of the liturgy is required by 
Dominican law; it stresses continually 
that devotion which alone can save 
ceremonial acts from degenerating into 
the formalism characterizing the Phari- 
saism which Christ condemned. Do- 
minican law puts divine worship first 
among the actions of the daily life be- 
cause the liturgy offers the food and 
affords the opportunities for that con- 
templation which is the fig tree that 
brings forth good fruit for the delight of 
others. 

Without knowing this aim of the Or- 
der of Preachers in the Dominican Rite, 
the purpose and value of Father Bonni- 
well’s book cannot be appreciated. The 
contents of this “History of the Domini- 
can Liturgy”’ include the essential facts 
regarding its evolution. Father Bonni- 
well gives us the historical setting by 
offering a digest of the liturgies of the 


. Dominican Solemn Mass. In her ex-: 
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Western Church before the thirteenth} 
century, explaining the relationship of 
the Roman and Gallican Rites, and the 
establishment of the new Order of; 
Preachers as an Order of Canons Regu-. 
lar. Besides giving the calendar and the 
mass and divine office according to: 
Blessed Humbert, whose manuscript 
became the liturgical archetype, Father 
Bonniwell discusses, classifies, and evalu- 
ates the theories of Dominican scholars 
regarding the sources of the Dominican} 
Rite. Then by centuries he indicates the » 
revisions, for good and for ill, which | 
have been taking place from the thir- - 
teenth century to our own day, of the: 
various liturgical books which developed | 
from the manuscript. A perusal of the: 
contents will correct the false idea that : 
the Dominican Rite is not a form of the : 
Roman Rite. Then also there will not : 
be a recurrence of the hysteria mani- + 
fested by a lady assisting at her 


citement and confusion over the unusual — 
maneuvers of the ministers between the : 
Collect and the Gospel, she grabbed the : 
woman next to her and exclaimed: — 
“The poor boys don’t know what’ 
they’re doing!” Father Bonniwell offer: 
evidence to the contrary. | 
He concludes his preface with these 
words: “As I did not accept all the sug- 
gestions offered me, the responsibility 
for the views expressed in this book and 
for any errors it may contain is entirely 
mine.” Here the reviewer would like to 
make two suggestions. One is regarding 
a minor matter that has no direct bear. 


he will find, I believe, this statement: 
Father Bernard was “in some sort a 
pupil of Dom Pothier.” Dom Pothier, 
as a young priest, left the seminary at 
Saint Dié to become a Benedictine, and — 
almost immediately the associate of 
Dom Jausions whose initial work of 
Gregorian research and_ restoration 
Dom Potheir continued. He, in turn, 
sat at the feet of his young assistant, 
Dom Mocquereau, who eventually car- 
ried the work to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Dom Pothier seemed primarily in- 
terested in the melodic restoration, 
though he sometimes mutilated instead 
of restored the melodies until Dom 
Mocquereau_ restored the rhythmic 
principles. The Dominican manuscript 
is an excellent example of the latest of 
the three melodic types, Guidonian, bu 
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e rhythmic tradition had been lost. 
Yom Pothier was not too great a help 
> Father Bernard. 

Also, as to at least approximating the 
purces of the Dominican Rite, the 
ixperience of this reviewer in his own 
@search might suggest another step in 

€ general liturgical research as to the 
purces of the Rite. In trying to discover 

€ sources of the Dominican version of 
1¢ chant, the reviewer worked on the 
ipposition that the Four Friars com- 
issioned to give the Order a manu- 
fript by means of which uniformity 
ould be attained had been influenced 
ot only by the manuscripts of the places 
1ey visited (e.g., Paris, Angers, Metz) 
ut that naturally they had brought to 
eir work the influences of their local 
ioceses and convents. The theory, to 
ate, has proved helpful. I have found 
at where the Dominican manuscript 
oes not coincide with the Cistercians in 
pme particular, it does correspond with 
me or a dozen or more other manvu- 
ripts from one of the districts where 
2e Four Friars worked or lived. Is it not 
nly possible but probable that the Rite 
esulted from a similar procedure? 

_I wonder why, in the chapter on the 
Ctivity in the twentieth century, Father 

onniwell stops with the revision by 
ius X. He makes no mention. of the 
Dominican Liturgical Institute founded 

y the present Master-General twelve 
€ars ago as a center of liturgical educa- 
ion for the Order (with a two year 
ourse of study) and a center of produc- 
on of editions of liturgical books much 
20re accurate scientifically, artistically, 
nd practically than the preceding 
ditions mentioned by Father Bonni- 

ell. Nor does he mention the commis- 
on for the revision of the ceremonial, 

hich commission, at least until the 

ar, had almost completed a much- 
eeded revision. Master-General Gillet 
so at the same time organized at Santa 
sabina the Instituto Beato Angelico di 
studi per L’Arti Sacri, or a Liturgical 
Arts Institute under the patronage of 
ra Angelico to teach both cleric and 
ay artists the principles of Christian 
irt. This course also embraces two 
rears’ study in aesthetics, liturgy, iconog- 
aphy, hagiography, religion and art, 
1e history of liturgical art, and the 
echnique of sacred art. These are prac- 
ical means of achieving the ends of the 
Dominican liturgy, and of realizing 
nore and more that liturgical purity 
‘ather Bonniwell rightfully desires. 

They contribute to the richness and 
atholicity of the Church. The minds of 


her children should be proportionately 
enriched and universalized. Father Bon- 
niwell has given them a chance to do 
this in his story of the Dominican liturgy. 
VincenT C. Donovan, O.P., 

New York, N. Y. 


PORTINARI: HIS LIFE AND ART. 
Introduction by Rockwell Kent. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. $7.50. 

This beautifully illustrated book of 
the work of Brazil’s foremost painter will 
serve to introduce to readers of Lirurc1- 
CAL ARTS a painter who is unknown to 
the majority. The religious paintings by 
Portinari, illustrated in this issue, do not 
appear in this book, but the curious 
amateur will find in it excellent repro- 
ductions, eight of them. in full color, 
giving an all-over impression of a very 
versatile artist. Josias Le&o, formerly 
vice-consul of Brazil at Chicago, a 
countryman and friend of Portinari, 
contributes a brief and revealing bio- 
graphical sketch of the artist. Portinari 
was represented by three murals in the 
Brazilian Pavilion of the New York 
World’s Fair and important exhibitions 
of his work were held in the fall and 
winter of 1940-41 at the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, at the Detroit 
Institute of Art, and elsewhere. The 
latest work of Portinari in this country 
can be seen in the Pan-American sec- 
tion of the Library of Congress. . 
M. L. 


NOTES ON ART FOR CATHOLICS. 
By Charlton Fortune. Paterson, New Jersey: 
Saint Anthony Guild Press. $1.00. 

Many of us, wandering through mu- 
seums, find our sense of appreciation 
dulled by the great number of exhibits 
and we frequently fail to catch the 
particular meaning of a notable work 
of art, in painting or in sculpture. The 
usual museum catalogue gives a great 
deal of information concerning exhibits 
but there has long existed a need for a 
guide which would critically appraise 
works of art which, as the author notes, 
‘“i]lustrate certain problems confront- 
ing us today in most of our Catholic 
churches. . . .”? Charlton Fortune, the 
irrepressible director of the Monterey 
Guild, now located at Portsmouth Pri- 
ory, Portsmouth, Rhode Island, gives 
us such a guide, based on the collection 
of the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Kansas City, Missouri. 

This reviewer has long ago found it 
difficult to improve on Miss Fortune’s 
critical acumen in appraising religious 
art and, in this instance, he feels the 
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best introduction to the little book (with 
many fine illustrations) is a quotation of 
the opening paragraph. “In none of the 
arts is personal taste a guarantee of 
sound judgment unless that taste is sup- 
ported by knowledge. A visitor to an 
art gallery, knowing nothing about art 
but convinced that ‘he knows what he 
likes,’ is in no more authoritative posi- 
tion than a visitor to a concert who also 
knows what he likes. The door slams 
shut on a wide horizon and he enters 
the building well armed against further 
knowledge.” This quotation sufficiently 
indicates the lively and provocative tone 
of the text. 

As Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara notes in 
his foreword: ‘Charlton Fortune has 
rendered a distinct service to the diocese 
of Kansas City by writing these Notes 
on Art for Catholics.” It is only fair to 
point out that we are all in the Bishop’s 
debt for his sponsorship of such a worth- 
while enterprise and we can express the 
hope that other Ordinaries will be 
tempted to follow Bishop O’Hara’s ex- 
ample — in New York, Boston, Detroit, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, etc. M. L. 


MOLDERS OF THE MEDIAEVAL 
MIND. By Reverend Frank P. Cassidy. 
Saint Louis: B. Herder Book Company. $2.00. 
Readers who have heard mention of 
the great Fathers of the Church but who 
are rather muddled and vague about 
their identity will find a simple and con- 
venient guide to patristic literature in 
Father Cassidy’s modest little study. 
The brief biographical sketches of the 
Fathers are tidy condensations of infor- 
mation, as, indeed, are the author’s 
summaries of the intellectual contribu- 
tions of each. It is likely, however, that 
readers who have some general ac- 
quaintance with early Christian litera- 
ture will find that the process of simpli- 
fication has been carried excessively far. 
It may also be objected that the book 
does not live up to the claim that is 
made in the Introduction that “the 
present study is concerned with the in- 
fluence of the Fathers of the Church on 
the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages.” 
The volume contains several statements 
of the fact of such influence but precise 
demonstration is conspicuously absent. 
Individual Schoolmen, of course, are 
mentioned as having been influenced 
by this or that Father; however, there is 
altogether too little detailed considera- 
tion of ideas. 
GROVER CRONIN, JR., 
New London, Connecticut. 
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Correspondence 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

“The Artistic Debate’ by Charles D. 
Maginnis, in the August, 1944, issue of 
LirurGIcAL ARTS may be easily com- 
pared to a rainbow after a hurricane. 

Life for the artist is once more worth 
while living, and he, moreover, has a 
definite step on which to place his weary 
foot for the long climb back. There is no 
doubt about it, the pendulum had 
swung as far as it dared and I believe 
that while the swing will certainly not 
go back on its ancient path of old hats, 
it will describe a sort of tangent reverse 
and encompass the masses in the certain 
virility of the future. I believe Alfred 
Tulk’s “Archangel” (August, 1944, 
issue) to be a good example. It proves 
that one doesn’t have to be queer to be 
modern. Queer things, after all, belong 
to queer people, and I, for one, would 
not wish to be placed in that category. 

The artists and architects of America 
have fought a noble battle — that we 
know. Hill and vale are dotted with the 
corpses of the enemy as constant re- 
minders of our folly. 

Slight interruptions do mar our pleas- 
ure as the rain might spoil a picnic, 
but then the rain is necessary that we 
appreciate the sunshine. At first we 
curse the rain and even run and hide 
under a tree. But soon the rain stops and 
we all run out, even gayer than before, 
laughing at what we took so seriously. 

And so the world moves on, as ever, 
to bigger, nobler, brighter things; but 
we must not rush. America is a big 
country and we are prone to do things 
in a big way. If our neighbor has a gold- 
fish in a bowl, we must have a whale and 
he must even spout. Details are often 
lost along the way, but somehow some- 
one always goes back to pick them up. 
Time alone is the great healer, in art as 
in life, in life as in eternity. 

Yours truly, 
Nicota Goopwin D’AscENzo. 


To the Editor of Lrrurcicau Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed you will find a copy of the 
January issue of the Medical Missionary 
with its new cover design. 

As you know, several months ago we 
were faced with the problem of obtain- 
ing a design which would portray the 
basic idea underlying medical missions. 
Since we did not wish to contribute to 


the collection of sentimental religious 
pictures, the choice of an artist was 
somewhat difficult. In view of this prob- 
lem, we felt that Lrrurcicat Arts could 
be of assistance to us. Thanks to your 
kind codperation and advice we have 
our new cover which, we feel, very well 
expresses the care of the sick as a means 
of spreading the Kingdom of Christ. 
The artists, Messrs Emil Frei and 
Robert Harmon, have conveyed this 
idea through a symbolic representation 
of the story of the Good Samaritan. 
There is the road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, with the familiar characters of 
the parable — the priest, eyes and hands 
raised to heaven, the Levite, face buried 
in his book. Both, with closed hearts 
have passed by the man whom the rob- 
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bers left sick and half-dead by the roac 
side. Finally there is the Samaritan, t 
stranger, who recognizes his neighbor i 
the wounded man and in the spirit c 
true charity looks after his needs. Ove 
all is the figure of Christ, for it is Hi 
Who is served in the sick and needy. Thi 
tau cross and the serpent likewise signifi 
Christ under the figure of the brazen ser 
pent which Moses raised in the deser 
and upon which all who looked wer 
healed. These are an adaptation of th 
caduceus, symbol of medicine. 

We are indeed pleased with this pon 
trayal of medical mission work and fe 
very much indebted both to you and 
the artists. 4 

Gratefully yours, 


SisTER M. Loyouz 


1. Chapel built by the Seabees at a Southwest Pacific Base. The lighting fixtures 
were made out of tin cans. 2. Interior view and seating arrangement of logs in the 
“Little Chapel in the Woods,” at Hollandia, Dutch New Guinea. Note the veiled tab- 
ernacle. 3. Exterior of Victory Chapel for an Engineer Aviation Battalion, constructed 
by the men of the battalion, in New Guinea, Natives thatched the roof. 4, Chapel at 
a Fleet Marine Base. It was built by the natives under the direction of the chaplains. 
5. Altar, altar rail and walls, of native weave, in.a chapel on the Admiralty Islands. 
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6. Chapel for a Marine Aircraft Group...One of the most interesting developments 
of the war has been the spontaneous movement for the construction of chapels at 
overseas installations of the Armed Forces. Native patterns have been used almost 
exclusively in the design of these buildings and it is evident that the results have 
given a distinctive architectural character to these overseas chapels. Probably fifty 
per cent of the labor was contributed by volunteers in their free time. Photographs 
courtesy of the Most Reverend John F. O'Hara, Military Ordinariate, New York City. 
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